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AIKANIKOS AOrOS 

IN EURIPIDES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of this investigation was suggested by a 
passage in Aristophanes, Eirene, 533, 534 : 

ov yap '^Serai 
avTTf TTOLTfrf} prffiaTicov BiKavcKcav. 

The 7roL7iT7]<; referred to is Euripides.^ The attacks of the 
conservative Aristophanes on the liberal Euripides are too 
well known to require comment. Every work on Greek 
literature, and almost every edition of the plays of Euripides, 
inform us of this fact. The charge made in the passage 
quoted above doubtless contains much truth ; but whether 
it is to be regarded as a grave fault of Euripides or as an 
argument in his favor, since he tried to please his audience, 
scholars are by no means agreed. After the severe onslaught 
of Schlegel there was a united attack against Euripides, and 
scholars vied with each other in trampling him down ; but 
now we know that the harsh criticism of Schlegel was un- 
reasonable, and the poet is in a fair way to receive justice. 

In preparing this investigation, the long speeches in the 
plays of Euripides have been carefully studied for the purpose 
of selecting those which might be called forensic discussions, 
either in the form of a trial, where the plaintiff, defendant, 
and judge appear on the stage, or in a less formal court 
scene, as well as the persuasive and epideictic speeches. 

1 Cf. Arist., Batr., 771 fg. Also Quintilian, 10, I, 67 fg. 
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The subject thus includes the yei/o? hiicaviKov, <yevo^ a-vfifiou- 
\€vtik6v, and 76^*09 iiriheLKTiKov?- 

In literature the speech is as old as Homer. From the 
first speech in the Iliad until the end of the classical period 
the jo^cTi? plays an important r61e in all the branches of Greek 
literature, with the single exception of the Lyric. Public 
speaking was indigenous ; the Greeks were born speakers. 
The popular assembly and the eloquent orator were to them 
what the quiet room and the newspaper of to-day are to us. 
Theirs was a listening, ours is a reading public. It is but 
natural, therefore, that the speech, which was so important a 
factor in the life and development of the nation, should be of 
frequent occurrence in the Epos and the Drama, as well as 
in History and Philosophy. 

In Aischylos the long pjjaet^ are generally delivered by a 
messenger who relates some action which has taken place at 
a distance, or by a stranger who gives a description of a far- 
off country and people. The tendency to argument is very 
slight, and generally no sooner is a discussion begun than it 
is ended. In the Hept. Theb., 1026 fg., after a pijo-if; of six- 
teen lines by Antigone, the discussion is quickly brought to 
a close by a short o-TLxofivOca (1042 fg.). In the Eumenides, 
443 fg., the trial of Orestes naturally leads to discussion ; but 
fhe arguments are advanced by Orestes and by the chorus,, 
hence would not produce the same effect on the audience as 
two long prjaei^ delivered by individuals on the stage. The 
parties argue in arLxofivdia, vv. 588-606, and only Apollo, 
the advocate for Orestes, speaks at any length (Eum. 614- 
621, 625-639). The poet, therefore, shows a strong tendency 
to avoid long prja-ec^ in such discussions. 

But when we come to Sophokles we find the rhetorical 
element in a more marked degree. This change is doubtless 
due to the fact that rhetoric and discussion had begun to 
occupy a more prominent place in Athenian life, and the 

1 Quintilian (II, 21, 23. Ill, 4, i; 7, i) informs us that Aristotle was the first 
to make this triple division of rhetoric. See also Dion. Hal., De Lysia ludicium, 
16. 
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advance in the economy of the drama by which Sophokles 
introduced three actors belongs to the same line of develop- 
ment. In at least four of the seven extant plays of Sophokles 
the rhetorical element is clearly discernible. The best exam- 
ple is in the Antigone, 639-680, 683-723, where the character 
of Haimon is manifestly that of an Athenian pleader. A dis- 
cussion, which may be compared with many in the plays of 
Euripides, is found in Soph., Elek., 516-551, 558-609. In 
this passage the pr^ai^ of Klytaimnestra has a distinctly rhe- 
torical structure, and contains a irpoo'nn,ov, 516-522, as well 
as an eV/Xoyo?, 549-551. The p^o-i? of Elektra in reply is 
much longer, but the divisions are not so clearly defined. 
We also see a strong tendency to argument and discussion 
in Soph., Aiax, 1 226-1 263, 1266-13 15, Oid. Tyr., 380-403, 
408-428. We may also add Philok., 1004-1044, 1047-1062. 

Clearly discernible in Sophokles, the rhetorical element 
becomes still more conspicuous in the dramas of Euripides. 
Tragedy and oratory, each a form of public speaking, began 
to be strongly attracted to each other. Oratory lent its 
schemes to tragedy, and the drama in turn affected oratory, 
as we see from many dramatic passages in the orators from 
Lysias in the earlier time to Aischines in the later. And as 
in Aischines we think that we can trace the effects of his 
early training as an actor, so in Euripides we can trace the 
fondness for argument and altercation to his early familiarity 
with sophistic methods, — to the influence of such men as 
Prodikos. At any rate, natural bent, sophistic training, ten- 
dency of the times, singly or combined, will suffice to explain 
the rhetorical speeches in nearly all the plays of Euripides. 
This peculiar feature of the plays of Euripides is more widely 
distributed than the "Agon of the Old Comedy." ^ In the 
comedies of Aristophanes there are three plays without an 
Agon; 2 while in the dramas of Euripides there is but one 
without a rhetorical scene.^ This is the Iph. Taur., and even 

^ See Zielinski, "Die Gliederung der Altattischen Komodie," Leipzig, 1885. 
Also M. W. Humphreys, " The Agon of the Old Comedy," A. J. P. VIII, 1 79-206. 
'^ Acharnes, Eirene, Thesmophoriazousai. ^ The Rhesos is not included. 
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in this drama, although it contains no long rhetorical pr]a-€L<;, 
some of the short speeches approach very near to forensic 
discussion. Cf. especially vv. 597-608, 674-686, 687-715.^ 

In the treatment of the rhetorical speeches a brief synopsis 
of the play has been given as far as the scene in which the 
discussion occurs ; this scene is then treated more fully with 
a synopsis of the speeches of the plaintiff and defendant. 
The speeches have been divided, so far as it was found prac- 
ticable, into the four divisions Trpooifiiov, irpoOeat^, irlaTet^, 
eVtXoYo?,' which every complete rhetorical speech contains.^ 

The discussion is often referred to by the word hu^onvy^ just 
as it is used to denote a trial or action at law in the orators. 

In Herakl. 116, before the formal ^T/Vet? are delivered, the 
word is used : 

7rpo9 TOVTOV dyoDV &pa TOvSe tov Xoyov 
fidXiaT av etrj. 

In Orest. 491, it occurs in the first line of the first prjai^ : 
7r/}09 TovS* dya)v civ tl ao^ia^ etrf iripi ; 

Also after ten lines of the first priai<; have been delivered 

in Andr. 328 : 

hovXri Karearrjf; €69 aya)va. 

In Her. Main. 131 1, it occurs in the lines of the chorus after 
the first prjac<; : 

oifK ea-TLV dXKov Saifiovcov dyoav oSe 

^ T^9 At09 SdfiapTO^. 

It occurs at the beginning of the second prjai(; in Hiket. 427 : 

€7ret S* dySyva kol av tovS" TjycovLaay 
aKOV • a/JLtWav yap av irpovBrjKa^ Xoycov, 

1 The latter may perhaps be divided into irpool/uov 687, 688, iriffTeis 689-707, 
iwlXoyos 708-715. 

2 See Aristotle, Are. Rhet. Ill, 13 fg.; Dion. Hal., Are. Rhet. c. X fg. ; De 
Lys. ludic. 17, 18, 19; Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, ch. 36; 
Rossler, Rhetorum Antiquorum de Dispositione Doctrina, p. 30 fg. 

8 This word is used in Aristophanes to refer to the formal contest in comedy. 
See A. J. P. VIII, 183 (note). 
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In Andr. 234, it is used even after both pTJaet^, in the 
spirited debate which follows : 

tI aefivojJLvOel^ Kch dy&v ^PX^^ Xoycov. 

The Trpoolficov can be clearly discerned in nearly all the 
longer rhetorical p^aec^. Sometimes, however, it is hardly 
worthy of the name when the first few lines of the leading 
pi](ri<; are an answer to the previous words of the opponent. 
In a few passages it is omitted altogether,. as, for example, 
Hek. 251, 1132; Her. Main. 170, 1313. The irpooifitov may 
be general or particular. There is no regular form or phrase 
used to introduce it, but in two prfaei^ we find the word itself 
used. Elek. 1060 : 

XeyoifjL av • ap')(r} S' ^Se fiou Trpooifiiov.^ 

Hekabe 1195: 

Kai /lot TO fi€V aov &ie (fypotfiloi^ €)(€c. 

The irpodeaL^ is generally found in the first pri(n<; of a pair 
or series of speeches, but is omitted in Hek. 251, Elek. 1017, 
Ion 589, Orest. 495, Troad. 918. Sometimes it is scattered 
through the iriaret^, as in Alkest. 633 fg., Andr. 154 fg. In 
many prjcei^; it is somewhat argumentative, and extends into 
the TTL<TT€L<; even where the division has been made. In such 
cases it is impossible to determine exactly the dividing line. 
On the other hand, it is regularly omitted in the second 
pTjon^f for either the first speaker has already stated the case, 
or the audience is acquainted with the facts from the preced- 
ing part of the drama. In this Euripides follows the custom 
of the orators, for with them the second speech on the same 
case has no irpoOea-i^^, 

The irLaT€L<; form the most important part of the discussion, 
and therefore regularly extend through the greater part of 
the priai^. This part is omitted but once,^ Phoin. 493. 

1 Nauck brands the word TrpootfiLov as " absurdum." 

^The speech in Hiket. 857-917 is a funeral oration, and hence contains no 
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The division between the 7rp60€ai<i and iricrTei^ is often 
clearly defined by such words as ^e/oe, ajye, etc. As, for 
example, Andr. 333 : 

M€J/6\a6, <f>ip€ Brf BLairepdvtofiev \6you^. 

Also Andr. 662 : 

KalroL <l>ip\ aylraaOai yhp ovk ala'j(p6p \6yov. 

Medeia 499 : 

ay, 0)9 <l>L\q) yap ovtl aoi KOivtoarofiai. 

The Trlarei^ are sometimes introduced by Trp&rov or Trp&ra. 

Hipp. 991 : 

irp&Ta S' ap^ofiai Xeyecv^ 

Hiket. 517: 

Kal Trp&ra fiiv ae tt/oo? to, irp&r afieiy^opLai, 

Troad. 919 : 

irp&Tov p^v ap'xas €T€K€V /c.t.X. 

Occasionally the clew to the division is given by 'some 
other word, as in Iph. Aul. 381, elire p,0L. Ion 589, a/covaov. 
Or in a more general way, as in Hek. 1196 : 

*/rpo^ TovSe S* elp^i xal \6yoc^ dfiely^o/Jbai. 

Sometimes the speaker balances the arguments of his 
opponent with his own. Herak. 153 : 

06/)' avriOe^ yap. 

Orest. 551 : 

hvo yctp avTL0€^ Xoyo). 

Phoin. 5 59 : 

dy, ffv a €pa>fiai Svo Xoyay irpoOelcr ap^. 

The end of the irlareif; can frequently be detected by some 
phrase, as, for example, Bak. 309 : 

dXV e/AOi . . . iriOov. 

The same words occur in Kyklops 309, Herak. 174. 
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The iirlXoyo^ is rarely wanting.^ Sometimes it is a brief 
statement that the speaker has said all that is of importance 
in defence of his case. It may be a risumi of the arguments 
or a statement of the speaker's position, as in Andr. 361 fg., 
688 fg., Hipp. 971 fg., Iph. Aul. 400 fg., Troad. 961 fg. It 
may be a supplication for mercy, as in Herak. 226 fg. ; or an 
address to a god, as in Med. 516 fg. Again it is almost pro- 
verbial, as Hek. 293 fg., Hiket. 506 fg. In Elek. 1049-50, 
the first speaker bids her opponent answer the arguments, 
and this is a conclusion to the prja-i^. 

The average length of the pi]<Tei^ is a little less than 
fifty lines, but some of them exceed that number, as Andr. 
S90-641, Hek. 1132-1182, 1 187-1237, Her. Main. 170-235, 
Hiket. 195-249, Iph. Aul. 1 146-1208, Med. 465-519, 522- 
575, Orest. 544-604, Troad. 914-965, 969-1032, Phoin. 
528-585. In some discussions the two prjaeis exactly balance 
each other in the number of lines, as Hek. 11 32-1 182, 1187- 
1237, Elek. 1011-1050, 1060-1099, Herak. 134-178, 181- 
231,2 Med. 465-519, 522-575. In Phoin. 469-585, we find 
the remarkable coincidence of twenty-seven lines by each of 
the disputants and fifty-six by locaste in reply, being almost 
exactly twice the number of each of the preceding pijaei^. 
This universal tendency to balance, which in Greek became 
a law, must not, however, be pushed too far in these speeches, 
much less be considered as ground for textual criticism. To 
do so would be to reduce poetical genius to simply mathe- 
matical ingenuity. It is much better to consider them as 
does Johann KvfCala (Eur. Stud. II, 81), who says (in his 
discussion of Hek. 1132-1182, 1 187-1237): " Eine Ueberein- 
stimmung der Verszahl dieser beiden Reden konnte, wenn 
die Ziffer 51 richtig ist, nicht fiir beabsichtigt gelten." 

The two prjacLf; are generally separated from each other by 
two verses of the chorus, but this rule is violated in a few 
cases, as Andr. 641-645, Hek. 295-299, Hel. 943-947, Troad. 
965-969, where we have three verses. In Her. Main. 169, 

1 See Andr. 180, Hek. 331, Helen 943, 995. 

2 Vv. 220-225 are doubtless interpolated. 
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the verses of the chorus do not occur. Two passages remain 
where the rule is apparently violated, — Elek. 1050-1060, 
which is discussed later, and Hek. 1182-1187.^ 

In the translation of the pTJaei^: the attempt has been made 
to choose typical speeches to illustrate our author, and to 
state briefly the leading lines of thought rather than to follow 
the text verbatim. The text of Nauck, 3 ed., Leipzig, 1885- 
1887, has been taken as the basis ; but other editions have been 
freely consulted, and where other readings seemed preferable 
they have been adopted. Constant use has been made of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's "Analecta Euripidea,"and Nauck's 
" Euripideische Studien.'* 



I. — ALKaVLKol \6yoL. 

A.— DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN TWO SPEAKERS IN THE 

PRESENCE OF A JUDGE. 

1. Hekabe, 1114-1292. 'Ft](T€i<;, 1132-1182, 1 187-1237. 

Disputants, Polymestor and Hekabe. 
Judge, Agamemnon. 

2. Herakleidai, 120-287. 'P^V€49, 134-178, 1 8 1-23 1. 

Disputants, Kopreus and lolaos. 
Judge, Demophon. 

3. Orestes, 470-716. 'Pi^creA?, 491-541, 544-604, 640- 
679, (682-716). 

Disputants, Tyndareos and Orestes. 

Judge, Menelaos. , 

4. Troades, 895-1059. 'P?7<r6A9, 914-965, 969-1032. 

Disputants, Helen and Hekabe. 
Judge, Menelaos. 

1 Hek. 1 185, 1 186, are rightly rejected by W. Dindorf. They are suspected by 
Kvicala, Eur. Stud. II, p. 83. 
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ANALYSIS OF HERAKLEIDAI 120-287, AND TROADES 895-1059. 

Herakleidai, 120-287. 'P>?V€£9, 134-178, 181-231. 

A sharp discussion occurs near the beginning of this play, 
lolaos and the children of Herakles have been banished from 
Argos, and Eurystheus has sent a herald forbidding any city 
to receive them. The fugitives have just arrived at Marathon, 
and are found clinging to the altar in front of the temple of 
Zeus. At V. 55, Kopreus, the herald of Eurystheus, arrives, 
and is about to drag the suppliants from the altar when he is 
checked by the arrival of the chorus (v. 73). To the latter 
lolaos tells his story and begs for protection (vv. 75-98). 
After a few words between Kopreus and the chorus, the 
latter bids him state the case to the king. Kopreus then 
asks (v. 114) : 

KO. Ti? S' ecrrl j^o)/3a9 T^crSe koIX TToXeo)? ava% ; 
XO. i&0\ov irarpo^ iral^ A7)fjL0(f>&v 6 ©Tycre©?. 

Kopreus then declares the case shall be discussed before 
Demophon (vv. 116, 117). The arrival of Demophon, who is 
to be the judge, is immediately announced (v. 118 fg.), and 
the king having learned the cause of the trouble, asks for an 
explanation from Kopreus. This introduces the prjaei^ of 
the plaintiff and defendant. 

•Pt^o-is OF Kopreus, 134-178. 

_l. Upooifiiov, 134, 135 ' 

^Apyelo^ elfiL, tovto yap 0eX€i<; fiadeiv • 
€^' otai S* fjKO) fcal Trap ov Xeyetv OiXco. 

2. Ylp66€ai<;y 136-138 : 

irefjiirei MvKTfv&v Sevpo fi ^vpvaOev^ dva^ 
a^ovra Tovahe • iroXKa S* ffKdoVy & ^ive, 
SiKai ofiapTj} Bpap re xal Xiyeiv e;)^a)i;. 
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3. ntVTe49, 139-174 : 

a. 139-143. As a citizen of Argos I arrest Argive fugitives 
condemned by law to die, and we have a right to pass judg- 
ment upon our own subjects.^ 

^. 144-146. To many other altars have they gone, but we 
have rested our case on these arguments, and no one has 
ventured to encounter danger by opposing us. 

7. 147-152. They have come here because they see some 
weakness of heart in you, or else because this is their last 
hope. 

S. 153-174. Come, weigh the arguments.^ If you allow 
us to take them back, you can ally the great power of Argos 
to this city ; but if you are weakened by their arguments,^ 
and admit them into your city, then the case is to be set- 
tled by the sword, and you have no good reason for making 
war. 

4. 'E7rt\o709, 174-178 : 

But yield to my arguments,^ and, without cost — simply 
allowing me to take what belongs to me — gain Mykenai. 
Do not choose the worse when you can have .the better 
friends. 

At the close of Kopreus's speech, the chorus, reflecting 
the sentiment of an Athenian audience, asks (vv. 179, 180) : 

tU civ Blktjv Kpiveiev fj yvolr) Xoyov, 

irpXv av Trap dfi(f>olv fivOov eKfidOrj (Ta<f>S)<; ; 

The words of the chorus are the signal for the defence. 



1 V. 143. Nauck reads d<TTol Kar 6^tCjp for ai>roi ica^ avrQp, but the change 
is not necessary. 

2 v. 153. <f>4p durlOcs ydp. Cf. Orest. 551, dvo ydp dm-ldes \6y<a. 

8 V. 158. Nauck follows F. G. Schmidt in reading ydovs for \670us of the 
MSS. Retain \&yovs. 

* V. 174. dXX* ifwl iri$ov. Cf. Bak. 309 ; Kyklops 309. 
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•Pf\<ris OF lOLAOS, 181-23I. 

1. Ilpooifiiov, 1 81-183 : 

ava^, V7rdp)(€t fiev toS' iv rfj afj x^^^h 
eiirelv atcovaai r iv fiepet 'Trdpeari fiotf 
KoiSei^ jjL inrwaei irpoaOev &(nrep aWodev. 

2. UpSdea-L*; omitted. 

3. n/o-Tei?, 184-219: 

a, 184-189 (io-fiev). We have nothing in common with 
this man, for he is Argive, but we are not, since we have 
been banished. 

fi. 189-196. Does banishment from Argos mean from all 
Greece ? Not from Athens, at any rate. The Athenians 
will not drive away the children of Herakles through fear of 
the Argives. 

7. 197-204. If your arguments succeed, I declare that 
Athens is no longer free. But I know their nature, — they 
would rather die ; for honor with the brave is considered of 
greater importance than life.^ 

S. 205-213. You ought to save these children because 
your father and theirs were born of first cousins,^ hence you 
are related. 

e. 214-219. Besides relationship they have another claim 
upon you. Their father once rescued your father from the 
murky depths of Hades, as all Greece can testify. 

1 Cf. Plato, Krito 49 C, D ; Apol. 28 B-D. 

2 V. 211. Nauck reads 4^av€\f/i(o for MSS. a^ave\f/l<a. The correction of Reisig 
aifTav€\j/i(av (= ^^ a^av€\l/lu)v) is much better. 

The relation of Demophon to the children of Herakles is as follows: 

PeLOPS r-HlPPODAMIA 



Pittheus Lysidike 

I I 

Aithra Alkmena 

I I 

Theseus Herakles 

I I 

Demophon Herakleidai 
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4. *E7ri\o709, 226-231.^ 

I beg of you do not refuse to receive the children of 
Herakles under your protection. Be to them a friend, father, 
brother, even master ; for anything is better than to fall into 
the power of the Argives. 

nCo^fiS OF KOPREUS. nCcTTfiS OF lOLAOS. 

a. 139-143 answered a. 184-189. 

/8. 144-146 " yS. 189-196. 

' S. 153-174 " 7- 197-204. 

7. 147-152 is too weak an argument to require an answer. 

5. 205-213, €. 214-219, are independent arguments of 
lolaos, which prove to be the strongest. 

The decision of the judge is given in a few words (vv. 236, 

237): 

rpiaaal yi! avarfKd^ovai aufK^opa^ oSoi, 

'ISXae, Toif^ aov^ fifj irapa>aaa6aL ^evov^ • ^ 

Demophon decides in favor of the suppliants for three 
reasons : 

1. Vv. 238, 239. On the ground of religious obligation. 

2. Vv. 240, 241. On the ground of relationship and grati- 
tude. 

3. Vv. 242-246. The honor of Athens demands it. 

At V. 250, he turns to Kopreus and bids him return and 
tell Eurystheus the courts are open for him to settle his 
claims by law, but he cannot use force. Then follows a rapid 
cut and thrust between Demophon and Kopreus in a artxo- 
fivdla of twenty verses (252-272). This form of dialogue 
generally closes such long discussions. At the close of the 
(TTL'Xpiivdia the two disputants come so near to blows that 
the chorus interferes and bids Kopreus depart (v. 273 fg.). 

^ Vv. 220-225 ^'^ doubtless spurious. Vv. 221, 222 have evidently been taken 
from vv. 97, 98 of this play. Dindorf suspected vv. 223-225, and remarked that 
the words fi\4\f/op irpbs at)roi}s ^Xhpov (225) are taken from Alkest. 390. 

2 V. 237. Nauck, 3d ed., reads X^ous for (ivovs. 
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The herald declares that Argos will make war on Athens 
(vv. 275-283), and Demophon angrily replies (vv. 284-287) : 

^Oeipov TO (TOP yap "'Apyo? ov ScBolk iyd), 
ivOivSe S' oifK e^teXXe? ala^vva^ e/xe 
a^€LV fiia Tovah* • ov yctp ^Apyeiav TrrfXet 
VTTTjKoov Ti]vS* dXX* i\€V0€pav ej^o). 

This is one of the best court scenes in Euripides. The 
pi]at<; of Kopreus contains the four principal divisions of an 
oration. The irpooifitov is very closely connected with the 
following division. The Trpodeai^, although short, is dis- 
tinctly marked. Demophon has just arrived on the scene, 
and this gives the orator an excellent opportunity for making 
a statement of the case. The Tr/o-ret? consist of four divisions, 
and the poet, as a trained rhetorician would have done, puts 
the weakest argument in the middle (vv. 147-152). This 
argument proves to be of so little weight that the defendant 
treats it with silent contempt. The plaintiff reserves his 
strongest argument for the last, and dwells upon it to a con- 
siderable length (vv. 153-174), recounting all the disadvan- 
tages which will follow if the judge decides the case against 
him. The 6774X0709 is of average length, and, as is frequently 
the case, concludes with a piece of wholesome advice. 

In the prja-K; of the defendant the irpooifiiov is an eulogy 
on Athens aqd her law courts, therefore an excellent intro- 
duction to his defence. The irpodeai^, as usual in the prjaK; 
of the defendant, is omitted, because the judge is already 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case from the prjai^ 
of the plaintiff. In the iriaTei^ he answers the arguments of 
his opponent in the same order in which they were advanced, 
with the exception of 7. 147-152. After answering the argu- 
ments of the plaintiff, he wins his case by a skilful introduc- 
tion of new arguments that could not be answered (vv. 205- 
219). The iiriXoyo^ ends the prfai^ with an appeal to the 
judge for mercy and protection. It is somewhat longer than 
usual, but is not out of balance with the whole speech. 
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The clear and distinct manner in which the judge sums up 
the arguments and renders his decision should be especially 
noticed. His first reason for deciding in favor of the defend- 
ant is one which was barely touched upon by lolaos (v. 196), 
but is the strongest argument in his own mind (vv. 238, 239). 
The two arguments advanced separately by lolaos (vv. 205- 
213, 214-219) are combined by the judge and considered as 
one. The third reason for deciding as he does is a very 
common one, and is given in many similar situations both in 
actual trials and in other plays of the poet. 



Troades, 895-1059. 'P7;o-€49, 914-965, 969-1032. 

Troy has fallen, and the Trojan women have been assigned 
to the various leaders of the Greeks. Menelaos appears (v. 
860) for the purpose of taking Helen to Greece, where she is 
to be put to death on account of the evils she has caused 
(vv. 876-879). At V. 895 Helen appears, and when informed 
she must die (vv. 901, 902), asks : 

e^eariv oZv irpo^ ravr afiei'^aaOai Xoy^, 
W oif hiKaims, rjv 0dv(o, 0avovfi€0a ; 

To this Menelaos replies : 

ovfc ek Xoyov^ ik'i]Xv0\ aXXd tre ktcv&v. 

But it is unjust for a person to be executed without a trial ; 
and since Hekabe (who happens to be present) believes she 
can persuade Menelaos that Helen ought to die, she asks 
that the defendant be granted a hearing, after which she 
herself will make the prjai^ of the prosecution, and Menelaos 
can then sum up the arguments and render his decision (vv. 
906-910). We have then a criminal case involving capital 
punishment. Helen, as defendant, pleads her own case ; 
Hekabe answers her arguments ; and Menelaos, as judge, 
renders his decision. 
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Tf^crts OF Helen, 914-965. 

1. UpooLfiLov, 9 1 4-9 1 8 : 

Since you consider me an enemy, perhaps you will not 
answer my arguments. But I will answer the charges. which 
I think you will bring against me.^ 

2. UpoOea-i^ omitted. 

3. niareif:, 919-960 : 

a. 919-922. In the first place, this woman was the direct 
cause of the evils because she gave birth to Paris, and Priam 
destroyed Troy because he did not kill his son. 

13. 923-931 (fcaXkei). Paris was the judge of the three 
goddesses. Pallas promised him Hellas ; Hera promised him 
Asia and the confines of Europe ;2 Kypris, admiring my 
form, promised me to him if she won the prize for beauty. 
(Hence she is implicated.) 

7. 931-937- Kypris won the prize, and thus my marriage 
saved Hellas, since you are not subject to the barbarians. 
Hellas has been fortunate, but I (the causa of this) am con- 
demned. 

S. 938-950. You will say that I do not touch upon the 
real question, viz., that I left your palace by stealth. I reply, 
that the evil genius of this woman, call him Alexander or 
Paris,^ came with a powerful goddess as his ally. Charge the 
crime to her. Even Zeus is her slave. 

6.951-960. You may maintain that after the death of 
Alexander I ought to have returned to the Greeks. This I 
tried to do, as the guards can bear witness, but I was forcibly 
detained by Deiphobos as his wife. 



1 Vv. 916 fg. A case of irpoKaTdXrfxf/is. Cf. 951 fg. 

2 v. 928. Nauck rejects this verse, and says (Eur. Stud. II, p. 150) : " Der 
eingeklammerte Vers gehort zu den absurdesten Fabricaten, mit denen jemals 
irgend ein Dichter besudelt worden ist." 

* v. 942. For Kal Udpiv Nauck would read etr dXdo-Topa. See his exhaustive 
comment on this verse in Eur. Stud. II, pp. 150-159. 
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4. *E7rt\0709, 961-965 : 

7rft)9 oiv eV* av OvrjaKOCfi* av ivSiKOD^, ttoci, 
7r/»09 (Tov SiKaiax;, fjv 6 fikv fiia ya/J^el, 
Ta S* otfco0€V icelv* avrl vc/crjTrjpicov 
TTL/cpo)^ iBovXeva* ; el Be t&v de&v Kparelv 
^ovXei, TO XPV^^^^ dfJLa0€<; eari aov roSe, 

Tfjcris OF Hekabe, 969-1032. 

1 . IlpooLfJbLov, 969, 970 : 

TOL^ dealai^ irpmra avfifia^o^ yevijaofiac 
KOI Trjvhe Bec^co fifj XeyOvaav evBiKa. 

2. Jlpodeai^ omitted. 

3. liiaret^y 971-1028 : 

a. 971-982. I do not believe that Hera and Pallas are so 
foolish as to subject Argos and Athens to Phrygia. Their 
rivalry in regard to beauty was mere sport, and you cannot 
make that an argument in your defence. 

yS. 983-997. You maintain that Kypris assisted my son, 
but it was your own passion. All folly is attributed to 
*K<f>poBLT7) by mortals, and rightly does the name of the god- 
dess begin the word a^poavvT).^ Barbarian gold and splendor 
led you astray. 

7. 998-1009. Again you say my son took you by force. 
Who heard your cries as you were carried away.^ When 
you came to Troy your affections changed as the fortunes 
of battle wavered between the two armies. 

5. 1010-1028. You declare that you tried to escape from 
Troy, but could not. On the contrary, I often urged you to 
leave the city, but this did not please you, for you preferred 
to be worshiped by barbarians.^ 

1 V. 969. rats deaiffi MSS. Nauck, 3d ed., reads rois Oeoiffi. See Aristotle, 
Rhet. Ill, 17, 15. 

2 v. 990. " "Ea-Ti 5* dXXos . . . tSttos . . . tQv deiKTiKuv ix r(av ivavrltav . . . 
&irb ToG dvdfiaros . . . (Js ij E^piirtdov 'EicdjSiy els t^v * AtppodiTrjv" — Kal rovvofA 
dpOQs d<poo(rvP7)s Apx" ^^^s- Aristot. Rhet. II, 23, 29. 

8 " Vv. 1020-1022 graviter laborant." Nauck. In Eur. Stud. II, p. 160, he 
suggests an improvement as follows : 
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4. 'EiriXoyo^, 1029--1032 : 

MeveXa, iv elBr}^ ol reXevTrjaa) \6yov, 
(rT€(f)dv(oaov EWaS' d^tco^; rrjvSe Kravobv 
aavTov, vpfiov Be rovSe rai^ aWaiai 0€^ 
yvvai^L, dvifj<TKeiv tjtl^ av irpoha> Troaiv, 

ntoTci? OF Helen. Ilto-Tct? of Hekabe. 

/3. 923-931 answered /3. 983-997. 
7-931-937 " a. 971-982. 

S- 938-950 " 7. 998-1009. 

e. 951-960 " S. 1010-1028. 

Menelaos did not enter the court-room as an impartial 
judge, for his decision had been already made (v. 905). He 
did not hear the arguments for the purpose of giving Helen 
an opportunity of escaping sentence of death, but simply 
because he had leisure to hear both sides of the case (v. 91 1). 
This is, then, a court scene, with arguments advanced and 
answered as in a regular trial, but is really no trial at all. 
In other words, Euripides saw a fine opportunity for pleasing 
his audience with a mere farce of a trial, and so made the 
speakers present the arguments. The verdict of the judge 
after the pTjaei^ of the defendant and plaintiff is but a repe- 
tition of his former determination. He agrees with Hekabe 
in thinking that Helen left Sparta of her own accord, that her 
argument in regard to Kypris is but ko/ittov x^P^^ (^- ^038), 
and therefore she shall die (vv. 1036-1041). Helen makes a 
last appeal for mercy, but it is of no avail (w. 1042, 1043). 
He orders the servants to conduct her to the ship, and after 
a few words with Hekabe the scene closes. 

The prjai^ of Helen contains three of the four usual divis- 
ions, the TTpoOeaif; being omitted. In the Trpooifiiov she fears 
that her opponent may not answer her arguments, but de- 
clares she will make her defence whether she is answered or 
not. The iriarei^, as we should expect in a case where the 

iv Tots *AXc^4»'5pou yh.p v^pt^eiv d6fwis 
Kal irpoaKvveiffdai pap^dp(ov {nrripiTais 
fUy dyadbv riv col (or -^700). 
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defendant's life is at stake, extend through nearly the whole 
of the pi](TL<i. First, Helen endeavors to shift Ihe responsi- 
bility for the evils consequent upon her marriage to Paris 
back to the parents of her Trojan husband. Then she main- 
tains that Kypris is responsible for her actions, and intro- 
duces a sophistic argument in her defence. By her elopement 
with Paris she maintains that Greece was rescued from fall- 
ing into the hands of the barbarians. In the last division of 
the TnVret? she introduces and answers a plausible argument 
which may be advanced by her opponent. Her pijai^ pre- 
sents several distinct cases of irpoKaTdXrjyln^. In the eTrlXoyo^ 
she turns directly to Menelaos, whom she addresses as hus- 
band, and makes an appeal for justice. 

The prjac^ of Hekabe in reply is in harmony with the pas- 
sionate nature of the aged ex-queen of Troy. She plunges 
at once "in medias res." Passing over the first argument 
of Helen, which is in fact so ridiculous as to be no argument 
at all, she first answers the weakest argument, which her 
opponent had shrewdly placed in the middle of her pija-c^. 
Of this reply Aristotle (Rhet. Ill, 17, 15) says, rjyjraTo Trpta- 
Tov Tov evrjdeaTdrov, She then takes up and answers each 
of Heleil's arguments, and in the i7rL\oyo<^ addressing Mene- 
laos, as Helen had done, urges him to act in a manner worthy 
of himself. 

By comparing the arguments of Helen with Gorgias' Enco- 
mion, we find some very interesting coincidences. In v. 
924 fg. Helen says : 

e/cpive Tpiaaov feOyo? oSe rpicov Oeojv . 
Kol UaWdSo^ fiev ^v ^A\€^dpSp<p Soai^ 
^pv^l aTparrjyovvO^ 'EWaS' i^avLa-rdvaL, 
'^Upa 6* virea-'xeT ^AaidS* ^vpd>7rrj<; 6^ opovf; 
[TvpavviS* €^€LV, el a(f>€ Kpiveiev Ila/o^?]. 
KvTT/Oi? Se TovfJLOv elSof; itciraykovfievri 
BcoaeLV virea'xeTy €1 dea^ virepSpafiOL 
KaWei. TOV ivOevK 009 e'Xjei aKeyjrat \6yov . 
VLKa ILvirpi^ Bed, 
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And in v. 940 : 

rikG" oi/'xl fjLL/cpav deov ex<ov avTOv fiira 
o rrjao aXaaTcop, 

Also in V. 948 fg. : 

rrjv 6eoy K6\a^€ kol Aib^ Kpelaacov yevov, 
09 Tojv fi€V dWcov Saifiovcov €')(ei Kpdro^^ 
Keivq^ Be BovXof; iari. avyr^vdifir} S* ifioL 

Finally, in vv. 964, 965 : 

€6 Se T(av 6eS}v fcparelv 
^ovXei, TO XPV^^^^ dfJLa0€<; iarL aoi roBe. 

This argument of Helen is quite summarily disposed of by 
Hekabe in v. 988 fg., but Gorgias with his sophistry defends 
Helen on the same grounds, and tries to prove that she is 
entirely free from guilt. For, says he (Gorg., Encom. Hel. 6) : 

*H yap TV')(r)^ ^ovXrjfjLao'L koX deSyv ^ovXevfiaac kol dvdyKT)^ 
'\lr7}(f)ia/Jba<TLv eirpa^ev a eirpa^ev, rf /3ia dpTraaOelo-a, fj \6yoi<; 
TrecaOetaa, rj epcoTC dXovaa. Et fiev ovv Bed to irpoyTov, d^io^ 
alTLda-Qai 6 alTicofievo^. 6eov yap TrpoOvfiiav dvOpwirivji irpo- 
firjOeia dBvvaTov KcoXvetv. Trec^UAce yap ov to Kpelcraov vtto tov 
rjaaovo^ KCoXveaOat, dXXd to fjaaov vtto tov Kpeiaaovo^ ^PX^' 
aOat, Kai dyeaOai, teal to fjuev Kpelaa-ov 'qyelaOat, to Be fjaaov 
eirea-Oai. 6eo<; S' dv0p(O7rov Kpelaaov Kal /Sla Kal ao^ia fcal 
Tol<; dXXoif;. el ovv Tjj Tv^rj Kal to) 0eM ttjv aWLav dvaOcTeov, 
Tfjv 'EXevrjv t^9 BvaKXeia^; diroXvTeov. 

Also in sec. 15 : 

el yap €pQ)<; fjp 6 TavTa irdvTa irpd^a^^ ov yaXem'Si^i BLa(f)ev- 
^eTai T^i/ T^9 XeyofievT)^ yeyovevai dfiapTia^ alTiav. a yap 
opcafiev, €)(€t (f)va-tv ot'^ fjv rffiei^ OeXofiev aXV ^v eKacTov 
CTV^e • Bed Be 7^9 oylreco^ r) ylrv^tf kuv toI^ TpoiroL^ TVirovTai. 

In sec. 19 he finishes his arguments thus : 

el ovv t£ tov ^AXe^dvBpov adfiaTL to t?}? 'EXevrj^ ofifia rjaOlv 
irpoOvfiiav xal dfiLXXav epeoTOf; ttj yjrvxj) irapeBcoKe^ tl Oavfia- 
aTov ; 09 el fiev 0€o<; {cjv e^^ei) ffeoyv Oeiav Bvvafiiv^ irm dv 6 
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7]<r(ra)v etrj tovtov airdxradOai koI dfivva<r0aL Svvaro^ ; el S* 
iaTiv avOpcoTTLVOv voarj/jua /cal "^f^^? dyvorjfia, ov)(^ a)9 diidp- 
TTjfjLa fiefJLTTTeov dW' w drv^ijfia vofiiareov • rfkOe yap oh ffKOe 
TV')(7}^ dypevfiaaiv, oi yvdofJLrjf; ^ovXevfia&L, koI epcoro^ dvopfKai^^ 
ov Tc^vi]^ TrapaaKevah. 

Compare the argument of Helen before Theonoe in Eur. 
Hel. 929 fg. : 

7jv 8' 'EXXaS' eXffci) /caTri^co ^Trdprrj^ Trore, 
k\vovt€^ elaiSovTe^ a)9 ri'xyacf; 6eS)v 
ciXovTf iyo) Be TrpoSori^ ovk fifirjv <f)i\ci)v» 

Also the remarkable statement made by the "deus ex 
machina" in Elek. 1282 fg. : 

Zeu? B\ o)9 epL^ yevoLTO kol <f>6vo(; ^porayv^ 
elBeoXov 'Fi\ev7j<; i^eTrefiyfr €9 ''IXtov. 

Such arguments as the above were common enough among 
the sophists at Athens in Euripides' time, and no doubt the 
poet drew from them in this prjat*; of Helen as well as in 
other speeches, especially the prjaLt; of Kassandra in Troad. 
353-405, where the sophistic element is at its highest in 
Euripides. 

B. — DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN TWO OR MORE SPEAKERS. 
I. AlKESTIS, 614-738. 'P7;<76i9, 629-672, 675-705. 

Disputants, Admetos and Pheres. 

2. Andromache, 147-746. 'Vrjaei^;, 147-180, 183-231, 
3i9-363» (384-420), 590-641, 645-690, (693-726). 

Disputants, Hermione and Andromache ; Andromache and 
Menelaos ; Menelaos and Peleus. 

3. Bakchai, 210-369. 'Vriarei^, 266-327, 330-342. 
Disputants, Teiresias, Kadmos, and Pentheus. 

4. Kyklops, 203-355. 'P^Ve49, 285-312, 316-347. 
Disputants, Odysseus and Kyklops. 
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5. ElEKTRA, 998-1 140. 'P?yV€t9, IOII-IO5O, IO6O-IO96. 

Disputants^ Klytaimnestra and Elektra. 

6. Herakles Mainomenos, 140-251 ; 1229-1357. 'Pijcet?, 
140-169, 170-235; 1255-1310, I3I3-I339- 

DisputantSy Lykos and Amphitryon ; Herakles and Theseus. 

7. HiPPOLYTOS, 902-1101. 'P?7<76C9, 936-980, 983-1033. 
DisputantSy Theseus and Hippolytos. 

8. Iphigeneia en Aulidi, 317-414. 'P7;<7€49, 334-375, 
378-401. 

DisputantSy Menelaos and Agamemnon. 

9. Medeia, 446-626. 'p7;<r€t9, 465-519, 522-575. 
DisputantSy Medeia and Jason. 

10. Ion, 517-675. T^<r*9, 585-647. 
Disputanty Ion. 



analysis of elektra, 998-1140; HIPPOLYTOS, 902-1101; AND 

medeia, 446-626. 

Elektra, 998-1140. 'PT^Vet?, 1011-1050,1060-1096. 

After the murder of Agamemnon by Klytaimnestra, the 
latter gave her daughter in marriage to a poor farmer, and 
closed the doors of her palace to Elektra and Orestes. Kly- 
taimnestra is afterwards summoned to the country, the mes- 
senger alleging that Elektra has just been delivered of her 
first-born. At v. 998 the queen arrives in grand style with 
her attendants before the humble cottage of Elektra. She 
here meets the daughter, who immediately accuses her 
mother of banishing Orestes and herself from the palace of 
their murdered father. This causes Klytaimnestra to enter 
into a long argument in defence of herself, to which Elektra 
replies. 
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Tfjo-is OF Klytaimnestra, 1011-1050. 

(Vv. ion, 10 1 2 are an answer to the preceding words of 
Elektra.) 

1. UpooLfiLov, 1013-1017: 

Xe^G) Se* Kairoi So^' orav Xd^rj KaKrj 
f^vvoLKa^ yXaxrarf irLKpOTT}^ evearl ri^ • 
m fi€V Trap* 'q/uv, ov Ka\€o<; * to Trpdyfia Se 
fiaOovTa^^ rjv fjuev a^lcofs fitaelv exv* 
(TTvyeiv Sl/caiov • el Se fiijy ri Bel (rrvyelv ; 

2. UpodeaL^ included in the iriareL^. 

3. TiiareL^y 1018-1048 : 

a. loi 8-1023. Tyndareos gave me in marriage to your 
father, but not that my husband might kill my children, 
which he did ; for he allured my daughter from home to 
Aulis by a promise of marriage to Achilles, and there put 
her to death. 

^. 1 024- 1 029; If he had killed her to prevent the capture 
of a city, or to save the rest of his children, it would have 
been pardonable, but he did it on account of the wantonness 
of Helen and the laches of her husband. 

7. 1 030- 1 034. Although I felt deeply injured by that act, 
I would not have killed my husband, had he not returned 
with a raving, god-possessed young dame to share his bed. 

8. 1035-1040. Women are foolish, I grant; but when a 
husband neglects his home-duties, it is natural for the wife 
to imitate him and secure another lover. She then has all 
the blame. 

€. 1041-1048. If Menelaos had been secretly carried away 
from home, ought I to have sacrificed Orestes in order to 
save my sister's husband } ^ How would your father have 
regarded that.? Ought he not to die, since he killed my 
daughter } 

1 Example of vapddeiyijxi. Cf. Orest. 507 fg. 
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4. 'E7r/\o709, 1049, 1050 : 

Xey' e? t4 xPV^^^^ KavrLOe^ irapfyqala 
OTTCO? TedrjKC (709 TraTTjp oifK €vBlk<o<;. 

After a few words have passed between Elektra and Kly- 
taimnestra (vv. 105 5-1059), the former delivers a prjat^ in 
reply to the above arguments. 

•Pijoris OF Elektra, i 060-1 096. 

1. Ilpooifiiov^ 1060, 1061 : 

Xeyofc/A* av • dp^f) S' ^Se fioc irpooifiLov.^ 
eW* el^^e?, w TCKOvaa, fieXriov^ ^peva^. 

2. Ilpo^ecri? included in the first part of the Triarei^. 

3. nio-T€A9, 1062— 1093 {^(oaav) : 

a. 1062-1068. Helen and yourself are worthy of praise in 
regard to beauty, but you are both sinful and unworthy of 
Kastor, for she left her husband ^ willingly,^ and you have 
killed the noblest man of Greece under the pretext of aveng- 
ing your daughter's death. 

)9. 1069-1075. Before your daughter's death, as soon as 
your husband had departed from home, you began to arrange 
your auburn locks in front of the mirror. The wife who 
takes pains with her toilet when her husband is away from 
home has some wickedness in view. 

7. 1076-1085. You alone of all the Grecian dames were 
filled with joy when the Trojans were successful, but when 
they were defeated you were downcast because you did not 
wish Agamemnon's return from Troy.* 

S. 1086- 1093 {^(oaav). What wrong have I and my brother 
done to you ? After killing your husband, why did you not 
share our father's home with us rather than marry again.? 

1 V. 1060. ** irpooifdov absurdum." Nauck. J. Kvfcala (Eur. Stud. I, p. 73) 
suggests irpoolfuov. 

2 v. 1065. dir^x^^o for dir^XeTo of the MSS. is Pierson's conjecture, now 
generally accepted. 

* Cf. this statement with Troad. 373, 998. 

* Retain v. 1079. 
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Your present husband is not banished to avenge your son, 
nor is he killed to avenge me, although I suffer a living 
death at his hands. 

4. 'E7r/\o709, 1093 {el S')-I096 : 

ei S* afiely^erat . 
(fyovov BLfcd^cov (f>6po^, airoKTevSi a iyi) 
KOI TTaU ^Opearrf^ irarpX rifjucopovfievoc • 
el ycLp hiKaC eKelva, koI tclS* evSixa.^ 

After a short conversation between Klytaimnestra and 
Elektra, in the course of which the usual orTL^ofivdia is used 
rather sparingly (1116-1123, 1128-1131), the scene closes 
with the departure of Klytaimnestra to offer sacrifice. 

The pr](n<; of Klytaimnestra contains three distinct and 
separate divisions, the irp66e<n^ being included in the first 
part of the iriarei^i. The irpooifiLov is general except v. 1015 
— 0)9 P'h Trap" 'qpZv — by which the general statement is 
applied to herself. In the Triarei^ we find four arguments 
advanced in defence of her crime. The last of these is a 
remarkable hypothetical case which corresponds in every par- 
ticular to the real one, and to this hypothesis it is implied 
there can be but one answer, The eTrtkoyo^ is short, and 
simply an invitation to the opponent to answer the argu- 
ments advanced. 

In the prjai^ of Elektra the Trpooi/iiov is very short and to 
the point. In the first verse the word irpooiiiiov occurs, which 
is found in but one other passage in the rhetorical prja-eL^ of 
Euripides. In Hek. 1195 it occurs at the end of the irpooi- 
fjLLov, In the iriarei^ Elektra has not followed the order of 
the arguments of her mother. In fact it cannot be said that 
she has answered any one of the arguments clearly and dis- 
tinctly. She barely touches upon an answer to ^. 1024- 
1029 in the words aKrj-sjnv Trporeivova, /c.r.X. (1067 fg.), but 

1 Kirchhoff and Nauck rightly bracket vv. 1097-1101. The ^^ctj ends far 
better with v. 1096 than with v. 1099. Cf. rdd* li»5iKa (1096) with o^k ivdlxus 
(1050). 
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says not a word in direct reply to 7. 1030- 1034 and e. 1041- 
1048. However, it must be said that the prjai^ as a whole is 
an answer to that of Klytaimnestra, because other arguments 
are advanced to account for the crime committed by the 
defendant. So indirectly Elektra answers 7. 1030-1034 and 
S. 1035-1040 by stating (1069 fg.) that her mother was false 
to Agamemnon long before he brought Kassandra to his 
palace. The iiriXor^o^ is a peculiar one. It is the decision 
of a judge rather than the conclusion of a prjai<i. Elektra 
has tried her mother, as it were, and found her guilty of 
murder. She therefore renders judgment against her and 
sentence of death. 

Vv. 1051-1056, generally given to Elektra, have caused 
the commentators much trouble. Nauck's change — BUrjv 
eXs^a? • a^ Sikt) for Slkul eXe^a?, ^ SIkt] (1051) — helps us 
but little, and we had better retain the reading of the MSS. 
Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. p. 71, after quoting these verses, 
says: 

**Ab Electra iusta protulisse Clytaemnestram dici non 
posse intellexerunt, correxerunt igitur, varium et inproba- 
bilem in modum. 1054 et 55 cohaerere non docuerunt. 
* Ces vers ont 6t6 mal divis^s, puis mal corriges ' dicit Wei- 
lius inprobabilia molitus, vere, at alio quam voluit sensu. 
I0SI-I0S4, chori sunt losj, ^oj6, Electrae'' 

This is a satisfactory explanation of a very troublesome 
passage. Besides the objection given by Wilamowitz, it can- 
not be explained why the poet should make the second 
speaker give her opinion of the arguments of her opponent 
at the very beginning, then check herself after four verses, 
and remind her mpther of the last words of the previous 
py}(n^. There is not a parallel to this in all the rhetorical 
prjaeif; of Euripides. There is no doubt that vv. 1051-1054 
are far better adapted to the chorus, as reflecting the opinion 
of the audience, than they are to Elektra, and it is the gen- 
eral rule for the chorus to have two or more verses between 
sucli p-qaei^. 
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HiPPOLYTOS, 902-1 lOI. 'P7yVet9, 936-980, 983-1033. 

This play contains two long forensic prjaet^ by Theseus 
and Hippolytos, with an introduction in the form of a dia- 
logue between father and son (vv. 903-935). After the argu- 
ments have been presented by plaintiff and defendant, the 
discussion closes with a series of distichs, vv. 1064- 1089. 

Phaidra, the second wife of Theseus, has fallen in love with 
Hippolytos, the son of Theseus by his first wife. After learn- 
ing that her love has been disclosed by an old nurse and 
spurned by Hippolytos, she writes a letter, incriminating the 
young man, and then commits suicide. Theseus soon arrives, 
and after reading the letter is very angry. At v. 902 Hip- 
polytos appears, and innocently asks what is the cause of the 
disturbance. The reply of Theseus (v. 916 fg.) is couched in 
general terms, and takes the form of an invective agaiinst 
men who seem to be friends but are really foes (vv. 925-931). 
These general statements convey to Hippolytos sufficient 
meaning to arouse his suspicion, and he asks (v. 932 fg.) : 

aXV fj TA9 669 (Tov oi59 /^€ Bia^dkcbv e')(€L 
<f>i\(ov, voaovfiev S* ovSev opt€<; oitlol ; 

Theseus now speaks out clearly, and makes the definite 
charge against his son. 

•Pilaris OF Theseus, 936-980. 

1. UpooifjLcov, 936-942 : 

If man's audacity continues to increase, the gods must add 
another earth to the present one, in order to have a place for 
the impious and base. 

2. Up60€(n<;, 943-945 : 

<TKe.y^aa0€ S' eU tovS^j octi^ i^ ifjuov yeyo)^ 

fia')(yv€ Tafia XcKTpa Ka^eXifyxerat 

irpo^ Tt}^ Oavovar}^ ifi^avS)^ KaKiaro^ civ. 

3. nt<rT6t9, 946-970 : 

a. 946-957. Look in your father's face. Do you boast of 
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association with gods and of chastity ? I have no faith in 
your boasts and Orphic rites.^ 

)8. 958-965. She is dead. Do you think this will' save 
you } It is the most convincing proof of all. This is stronger 
evidence than all opKoi and \6yoL. 

7. 966-970. Do you say that folly is in woman's nature 
but not in man's ? Young men are no stronger against 
temptation than women are when Kypris distracts their 
mind. 

4. 'ETTiXoyo?, 971-980 : 

vvv ohv TL ravra cot? d/JLiW&fjbai \6yoi^ 
V€Kpov 7rap6pTO<; jidprvpo^ aacfyeardrov ; 

Begone, and leave my realms ! If I allow myself to be 
defeated by you, my reputation will be lost. 

Tfjo-is OF HippoLYTos, 983-1033. 

1. UpooLfJLiov, 983-991 (acjyelvat) : 

The case (of my opponent) has fair arguments until one 
examines it closely. I am no orator to harangue the people,^ 
but nevertheless I must speak out in my own defence. 

2. ilpoffeai^ omitted. 

3. Hiarei^, 991 (7r/0WTa)-lO24 : 

a. 991-1006. I will begin by answering your first charge. 
I revere the gods, and treat my friends the same at all times. 
I am wholly innocent of the charge, and have never touched 
woman. 

)3. 1007-1020. If you do not believe I am innocent, you 
should prove me guilty. Did I wish to usurp your throne ? 
I should be foolish to do so. But (you say) " it is sweet to 

^ Vv. 952, 953. Nauck (Eur. Stud. II, p. 38) recommends the following 
reading : 

cItois wv avx^f- Koi di dyf/vxov" fiopas 
l<av KaTT'^Xev, *0p(f>4a r &paKT tx^v- 

2 Vv. 988, 989. Arist. Rhet. II, 22, 3 : <l>a(Tlv ol iroLtiraX roi^s diratdei^TOVS vap' ' 
6x^(fi fMV(riK(aT4p(as \4yeLu. Cf. also Plut., de Educ. Lib. 9, 6 B. 
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rule." Not so. I prefer to be first in the Hellenic contests 
and second in the state. ^ 

7. 1021-1024. One argument yet remains. If I had a 
witness such as myself, and if she were alive, you would see 
by the facts of the case who is the guilty one. 

4. 'E7rt\o709, 1 02 5- 1 03 3: 

I swear by Zeus and Earth that I am innocent of the 
charge. But why she took her life I do not know.^ 

IIwjTcts OF Theseus. IIwrTcts of Hifpolytos. 

a. 946-957 answered a. 991-1006. 
/3. 958-965 **' 7. 1021-1024. 

7. 966-9/0 *' ^. 1 007- 1 020. 

In the preceding discussion the pr\<Ti^^ of Theseus is com- 
plete as an oration, and contains the four divisions distinctly 
defined. The m-poolfiiov is a general statement, but he in- 
tends it to be applied to his son. Theseus is plaintiff in the 
case, and, since he has the opening speech, states the charge 
(943-945). The 7r/o-Tet9 of each prjaL^ contain three divis- 
ions, and are about the same length. Each of the main 
arguments of Theseus is answered by Hippolytos, but the 
order is changed somewhat. The principal divisions of the 
prjaei^ are in some cases distinctly marked, as the following 
verses show : • 

V. 971. vvv ovv TL ravra a-ol^ dfiiWcj/jLoi \6yoL^, 

991, 992. irptora K dp^ofiac Xeyeiv, 

oBev fi virrjXOe^ irpcjTov k.t.X. 
1 02 1. €V ov XekeKTai r&v ificjv, ra S' a\V ^'^cl^. 

Each iiriXoyo^; begins with *vvv' (vv. ^71, 1025). 

Medeia, 446-626. 'P?yVei9, 465-519, 522-575. 

Jason, leader of the Argonautic expedition, married Medeia, 
who had assisted him in obtaining the golden fleece. He 

1 V. 1016 fg. Cf. Ion 625 fg. 

2 Vv. 1034, 1035. " Halte ich es fur wahrscheinlich dass die beiden Verse 
Uberhaupt dem Euripides fremd sind. Ihr Wegfall ist kein Verlust, sondern ein 
Gewinn." Nauck. See his discussion of these verses in Eur. Stud. II, 39-41. 
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afterwards became enamored of Glauke, the daughter of 
Kreon, and Medeia was ordered by the king to depart from 
Korinth with her two children. After Medeia has been sen- 
tenced by the king to banishment, Jason appears, accuses 
her of having unduly abused the royal family, and declares 
that for this reason she has been banished. He comes, how- 
ever, with the offer of pecuniary aid for their children (vv. 
448-458). Medeia charges him with injustice and incon- 
stancy, and delivers a bitter invective against him. He replies 
in a /i^o-49 of about the same length. 

Tfjo-is OF Medeia, 465-519. 

1. IIpoot/Lttoi', 465-474 : 

You utter wretch, you have come, have you } ^ This is not 
courage or boldness, to look in the face of friends you have 
injured, but the greatest evil among men, — insolence. 

ev S* i'rroLr}aa<; fJLoXcoi}, 
iyd) T€ yap Xi^acra KOV<f>La0qaoiJiai 
yltv^Tjv fcaxm tre koX av Xvirrjaet kXvcov. 

2. JIp60€<n^, 475-498 : 

i/c Tcov Se TTpcoTcov irp&Tov ap^ofiac Xeyeiv. 

I saved your life when you were sent to overcome the fire- 
breathing bulls, and I slew the dragon that guarded the 
golden fleece. I deserted home and kindred to come with 
you to lolchos. After receiving such favors, you have deserted 
me and taken another wife. You have broken the oaths you 
made before the gods, and I am ruined. 

3. n/crT6t9, 499-515: 

a. 499-508. Come, I will converse with you as a friend, 
— although expecting no advantage,. — because when ques- 
tioned you will appear the greater villain. Where now shall 
I turn ? To the home I abandoned ? To the sad daughters 
of Pelias } A fine reception they would give me after killing 
their father. I have made enemies of my friends to help you. 

^ V. 468 is probably interpolated from v. 1324. Klotz, however, defends it. 
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fi, 509-515. For this you have made me a happy wife 
indeed, and a wonderful husband I have in you if, as an 
exile, I am driven away to wander with my children. 

4. 'E7rtXo709, 516-519: 

& Zev, TL Brj ')(pvaov fiev 0? /ct^SS^yXo? y 
reKfirjpL avOpwiroia-cp ojiraa-a^ aa<f>7Jy v 

avBp&v B* 0T<p y^pr] TOP Kafcov BteiBevai^ 
ovBel^ ')(apaKTrjp ifi7r€(f>VK€ adfjiaTC ; 

•Pfjo-w OF Jason, 522-575. 

1. UpooifjLioVf 522-525 : 

I must not be slow to answer, but as a skilful pilot with 
close-reefed sail,^ I must escape from the violent storm of 
your words. 

2. Tlpodeacf; omitted. 

3. n/o-Tet?, 526-567: 

a. 526-533. I consider that Kypris was the person who 
saved me.^ Subtle and shrewd are your arguments, but it 
was Eros that forced you to assist me. This point, however, 
I will not press too closely. 

yS. 534-544. You have received more than you gave, as I 
will prove. You live in Greece instead of among barbarians. 
You enjoy the advantage of justice and law, and are not sub- 
ject to mere force*^ You have gained a reputation among 
the Greeks which otherwise you would not have. 

Vv. 545, 546 : 

TocravTa fjuiv aoi t&v ifi&v irovcov irepi 
eXef * • cifiiXKav yap av irpovOrfKa^ Xoycov,^ 

7. 547-567 {6v7]<rai), You blame me because I married 
into the royal family. In answer I will say that I was (i) 

1 See the scholiast and Elmsley for a different interpretation of this passage. 

2 Vv. 526-528. Nauck reads iirel a^v for ^7ret5^ ; also currjpLas vavKXrjpov 
for vavKXriplas ffdn-eipav. See Nauck, Eur. Stud. I, p. 120. 

' V. 538. Kpdros, Nauck. Retain x^P''^ of the MSS. and cf. Soph. Antig. 30. 
* V. 546. Cf. Suppl. 428. 
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wise, because I could not have gained a greater advantage 
(vv. 551-554) ; (2) prudent, in that I was not influenced sim- 
ply by a desire for a new wife (w. 555-558) ; (3) a friend to 
you and my children, because we could rise from poverty to 
wealth (w. 559-567). 

4. 'EttaXoyo?, 567-575. It is the thought of your bed that 
grates upon your feelings. 

"Xpriv ap aXKoOev iroOev fiporov^ 
iralBaf; reKVovaOai, drjkv S' ovk elvai 7A/09 ' 
'X^ovTOD^ ay ovk fjv ovSev avdpoDiroi^ KaK6v. 



C-TkM 



P^o-ts OF Medeia. Htxrrui of Jason. 

Hpo^ew H75-487 answered a. 526-533. 

^ \ 488-498 " A 534-544. 

n/crT6A9 p. 509-515 " 7. 547-5^7' 

The irpooifiLov in the prjai^ of Medeia is an answer to the 
insulting language of Jason immediately preceding, and at 
the same time an introduction to the irpodeat^;. In this prjfTi^^ 
as in that of Menelaos in Iph. en Aul. 337 fg., we find an 
elaborate irpSOeai^;, in which Medeia relates the past actions 
of Jason and her assistance to him. The iria-ret^ contain 
little that can be called argumentative. It is not her purpose 
to persuade him to relent, but rather to prove him to be the 
utter wretch that he is. We should notice particularly w. 
475, 545, 546, as distinctly marking the dividing lines of the 
parts of the pr^a-ei^. The eTriXoyo^ of Medeia is excellent, 
and may be compared with the best in any of the speeches. 

Jason's speech is rather an aSixo^ X6709, but Euripidean 
sophistry gives him a fairly good argument. Almost the 
whole prjai^ is occupied with answering the numerous charges 
of Medeia, and in endeavoring to prove that his conduct is 
justifiable. His arguments in w. 551-567, where he tries to 
prove that he has shown ao^iav, ato^poavvriv^ and ^CKlav in 
his course of action, would be almost amusing did they not 
pertain to such a serious question and involve still more seri- 
ous consequences. The irpoolfiiov and iirCKoyo^, as well as 
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the several parts of the iria-Tei^, are clearly defined and set 
forth with the skill of a practised lawyer. 



II. — At/cai^tfcot /cat Sv/xjSovXcvrifcoi. 

PARTLY DISCUSSION AND PARTLY PERSUASION. 

I. Hekabe, 218-437. 'P^>€*9, 251-295, 299-331, 342-378. 
Disputants^ Hekabe and Odysseus. 
Pleader, Polyxena. 

2. HiKETIDES, 87-584. 'Vri<T€L^y 163-I92, (195-249), 297- 

33 1» 334-364, (409-425)» 426-462, 465-Sio, 513-563- 
Pleaders, Adrastos and Aithra. 
Judge, Theseus. 
Disputants, Herald and Theseus. 

3. IpHIGENEIA EN AULIDI, IIO6-I275. 'P^<r6t9, II46-I208, 

1211-1252. 
Disputant^ Klytaimnestra. 
Pleader, Iphigeneia. 
Judge, Agamemnon. 

4. Phoinissai, 446-637. T?;(r€£9, 469-496, 499-525, 528- 
585, 
Disputants, Polyneikes and Eteokles. 
Mediator, lokaste. 

ANALYSIS OF PHOINISSAI, 446-637- 

The two sons of Oidipous, Eteokles and Polyneikes, having 
agreed to rule Thebes year by year alternately, the younger 
withdrew for a year. But at the end of the first year Eteo- 
kles proved false to his promise, and would not relinquish the 
rule. Polyneikes thereupon formed an alliance with Adras- 
tos, king of Argos, and after collecting an army marched 
against Thebes. When the invading army appeared before 
the walls of the city, lokaste, the mother of the rival claim- 
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ants, persuaded them to meet and try to settle their dispute. 
Polyneikes then enters the city, and the brothers state their 
case in the presence of lokaste. 

*P4\o-is OF Polyneikes, 469-496. 

1. Upoolfiiov, 469-472 : 

Truth is simple, and justice nfeeds no cunning language, but 
a false argument requires sophistic expedients.^ 

2. Ilp60€<n<i, 473-493 : 

a. 473-483. To avoid the curse of Oidipous I voluntarily 
left this land, after agreeing with Eteokles that we should 
each rule a year in turn, and thus avoid enmity and blood- 
shed.2 He has not kept his oath, but holds the sovereignty 
and my share of the ruling power. 

13. 484-493, Even now I am willing to dismiss the army 
if I am granted my rights, and after ruling my allotted time 
I will resign. If this be not granted, I shall try to gain it by 
force of arms, and I call the gods to witness the justice of 
my cause. 

3. THarei^ omitted^ 

4. 'E7rfc\o709, 494—496 : 

ravT avO" eKaara, /Mrjrep, ovx^ irepiirXoKa^ 
Xoycov adpolaaf; eliroVi aXka koX ao(j}ol<; 
Koi Tolai (f>avXoi^ evSc'^^, a)9 ifiol Soxei. 

•Pfja-is OF Eteokles, 499-525. 

1. UpooLfiiov, 499-502: 

el iraai ravro kcCKov €if>v ao(f>6v 0^ afia, 
ovK ffv &v a/JL<f>l\€KTO^ dvOpcowot^ ept^ ' 
wv o ovu ofiocov ovoev ovt laov ppoTOi^, 
ttXtjv ovofiaavv, rb 8' epyov ovk eariv t68€» 

2. UpoOea-i^ omitted. 

* This irpoolfjuov is quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. XI, 1 2. Compare the thought 
with Hek. 1187-1194. 

2 Nauck rightly suspects v. 480. See Eur. Stud. I, p. 76. 
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3. n/o-Te49. 503-520: 

a. 503-508. I would do all in my power to gain the great- 
est gift of the gods, — sovereignty, — and I am unwilling to 
resign it to another. 

)8. 509-514. It is cowardly to lose the greater and accept 
the less. I should feel ashamed, and the citizens of Thebes 
would reproach me, if I should -yield to my brother when he 
has come in arms. 

7. 515-520. He ought to have offered to settle the ques- 
tion by arbitration rather than enforce his claims by arms. 
If he wishes to live here as a citizen he may do so, but I will 
never consent^ to become his subject. 

4. '£77^X0709, 521-525 : 

Therefore come fire, sword, and chariot, for I will not give 
up my sovereignty. 

ei-Ve/o 7ap aSiKciv XPV> TVpavvlSo^ irepi 
KaXKicTTOv dSiKelv, T&Wa S* evae^elv 'xpccov, 

•PijO-lS OF lOKASTE, 528-585. 

I. UpooLfiiov, 528-530: 2 

& TCKVov, ov'x^ airavTa t£ y^pd^ xaKci, 
'ET€rfA:\ee9» irpoa-eariv • aXhJ rjfnreipia 
e'xei TC Xe^ai t&v vecov <TO(f>d)r€pov, 

2. lJp6d€(n^ omitted. 

3. n/cTTei?, 531-583: 

a. 53 1-548.^ (Addressed to Eteokles.) Why do you court 
distinction, the greatest evil of the gods, which has destroyed 
many homes and cities ? It is far better to respect the law 
of equality, which binds friends to friends, cities to cities, and 
has estabHshed fair dealing among men. Even night and 
day proceed in equal rounds, and neither one is envious of 
the other. 

1 V. 519. Retain fiee-fiaofMi of the MSS. 

*^ This irpooliiuov is also quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. XV, I. 
8 Cf. Dio Chrysost. XVII, p. 287. 
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)8. 549-557. Why do you prize sovereignty so highly? It 
is but prosperity with injustice, — an empty honor. Why toil 
laboriously when you have much at home ?^ Wealth is but a 
name, and riches belong not to men, but to the gods. 

7- 55S"~S65. I propose to you two alternatives. Do you 
prefer to rule or to save the city } Do you say you prefer to 
hold the throne ? • Then, if he is victorious, you will see 
Thebes conquered and many captive maidens ruined by your 
enemies. 

S. 568-583: 2 

<Toi fi€V rd^ avS&, trol Be HoXvvetKe^ Xiyo). 

(Addressed to Polyneikes.) Adrastos has not wisely con- 
ferred his favors, and you are foolish for coming to destroy 
the city. Suppose you take the city — Heaven forbid ! — 
how can you inscribe upon the spoils : 

"617/809 TTvpdaa^ ToaBe HoXvpei/crj^ Oeol^ 
aairlBaq edrfxe ; " 

On the other hand, if you are defeated, how can you return 
to Argos after leaving the dead } Many will say : 

"« Kaxa /ivrja-Tev/iara 
"KBpaaTe TrpoaOel^:, Beit, fiia^ jnf/jL(f>rj^ ydfiov 
airtokofieaOa*^ 

4. 'E7rt\o709, 584, 585 : 

fiiOerov to Xiav, fiiderov • a/iaOiUL Bvolv, 
€49 Tavff orav fJLoXrjTOV, €)^0i<ttov Kaxov* 

The arguments of lokaste, powerful as they are, have no 
effect on Eteokles. He declares that words can accomplish 
nothing in the present contest (588, 589), and orders his 
brother to leave the city (593). This causes a very passion- 
ate debate to take place between the brothers in a series of 
trochaic verses (594-624). At first the debate is conducted 
in oTtxofivOia (596-602), but as their anger increases they 
change to fjp.iarixf'CLi and thus continue to the end (603-624). 

1 V. 552. Retain iv dtbfuun of the MSS. On e^dalfiova (the reading of 
Nauck) see Eur. Stud. I, 78. 

^ Dindorf rightly condemns w. 566, 567. Nauck puts v. 567 in brackets. 
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In w. 625-635 Polyneikes calls upon the gods to witness the 
injustice he receives, and as he departs Eteokles exclaims : 

€^L0* €K ')(Oi}pa^ • aX/qOS}^ S* ovofia YidKvveLKrjv irarrjp 
€0€t6 aoi 0€ia irpovoia veixicov eTrcovvfiov. 

There are several points in the above p^aec^ that are worthy 
of special attention. The most striking peculiarity is the 
length and arrangement of the three speeches. The prj<ri^ 
of Polyneikes is exactly the same length as that of his brother. 
The two prja€L^ taken together contain about the same num- 
ber of verses as one pri<TL<; in other discussions. In the prjaif; 
of Polyneikes also the iria-reL^; are wanting. The irpoOeai^; is 
the part that is generally omitted, but here we find the whole 
priai^ is practically limited to the Trp6deai<; or Snjyrfa-if;, The 
prjcTLf; of Eteokles, on the other hand, is nearly all occupied 
with the iriaTei^. The poet has skilfully placed the best 
arguments last, in order to leave as good an impression as 
possible of this unjust side of the case. The irpooifiiov and 
eTTiXoyo^ are clearly defined in each prjac^;. Another peculiar 
feature is that lokaste is not a judge to decide the contest, 
but acts as mediator, and the prjai^ which she delivers is 
almost exactly the length of both the preceding combined. 
She addresses the last speaker first, refutes every argument 
he has advanced, then turns to the first speaker and urges 
him not to make war on his own city. Her arguments, how- 
ever, are of no avail. 

The scholiast has the following interesting observation on 
the pr](TLf; of lokaste : 

iv T0UT0t9 ovBev ^loKdarr) avfi/Se^ovXevfce toI^ iraial KOivay- 
<^6\69. aXKa Tw fiev Xeyei, ei9 t/ <f)i\oTififj rvpavvelv ; rcS Se, 
€i9 ri 7ro\e/iei9 Tr)v TrarpiSa ; ixPV^ ^^ tovtoi^ avfju/SovXevaai, 
SLe\o/iivov<i Tcb irarpwa, /cat rrjv ^aatXeiav nravaaadai rrjf; 
Si'Xparaaia^, ott©? vireaTqa'av i^ ^PXH^ ^^^ /M€po<; ap')(€iv. 
Kol yap iirl rat iroir^rfj fjv irotrjaai aifTov^ p.r] 'jretOo^evov^, 
OTTO)? ra T^9 laropia^ P'^vrf fie^aia. eifiapro yap avToin; dWrf- 
XoKTovov^ yevofievovf;, Kara Ta<; apa<; rov irarpo^ diroOavecVn 
vvv 8e ouBkv TOVTcov TreTTolrjKev. 
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III. — SvfifiovXevTLKo^. 

PERSUASION WHOLLY. 

I. Helen, 865-1029. 'P^;o-€i9, 894-943, 947-995, 998- 
1029. 
Pleaders^ Helen and Menelaos. 
Judge, Theonoe. 



IV. 'ETTlScifCTlKOg. 



I. Troades, 353-405. 
Speaker, Kassandra. 





V. 


'ETrtro^tot. 




I. HiKETIDES 


, 857-917. 






Speaker, Adrastos. 






2. Troades, 


1 156-1206. 






Speaker, Hekabe. 






Divisions 


OF THE Principal Speeches in 


EURIPTDRS. 


Alkestis. 








irpooCfuov 


irp66c<ris 


irC<rTii« 


cirCXoYOs 


629-633 




633-668 


669-672 


675-680 




681-702 


703-705 


Andromache. 








147-154 


• • ^ • • 


155-180 




183-191 




192-228 


229-231 


319-323 


324-329 


333-360 


361-363 


645-654 


657-661 


662-687 


688-690 


Bakchai. 








266-271 


272-287 


288-321 


322-327 


330-332 




333-340 


341-342 


Hekabe. 












251-285 


286-295 


299-300 




301-331 






342-348 


349-368 


369-378 




II 32-11 36 


II36-I174 


II75-I182 


1187-1194 




II95-1232 


I 232-1 237 
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Helen. 








irpooCfiiov 


irp60c<ri$ 


irCcrrcis 

894-943 

947-995 


cirCXo^os 


Elektra. 








1011-1017 




1018-1048 


1049-1050 


1060- I 061 




1062-1093 


I 093-1096 


Herakleidai. 






« 


134-135 


136-138 


139-174 


174-178 


181-183 




184-219 


226-231 


Herakles Mainomenos. 






140-143 




144-164 


165-169 




170-173 


174-226 


227-235 


1255-1257 




I 258-1 298 


1299-1310 






1313-1337 


1338-1339 


HiKETIDES. 








163-167 


168-183 


184-189 


190-192 


297-300 




301-325 


326-331 






409-422 


423-425 


426-428 


p 


429-455 


456-462 


465-466 


A^y-AJS 


476-505 


506-510 


513-516 




517-557 


558-563 


857-859 


860-908 




909-917 


I 080-1 086 




I 087-1 107 


1108-1113 


HiPPOLYTOS. 








936-942 


943-945 


946-970 


971-980 


983-991 




991-1024 


1025-1033 


Iphigeneia en 


AULIDI. 






334-336 


337-365 


366-372 


373-375 


378-380 




381-399 


400-401 


I I46-I 147 


II48-II65 


I 166-1205 


I 206-1 208 


I2II-I2I5 




1216-1248 


I 249-1 252 


Ion. 








585-589 




589-644 


644-647 


Kyklops. 








285-289 




290-309 


309-312 


316-317 




318-344 


345-346 
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1 Medeia. 








1 

irpooCfuov 


irpddio'is 


irCoTCis 


cirCXoYos 


465-474 


475-498 


499-515 


516-519 


522-525 


• • • • • 


526-567 


567-575 


Orrstes. 








491-495 




496-533 


534-541 


544-548 




549-599 


600-604 


640-641 




642-677 


678-679 


Troades. 








353-364 


365-369 


370-402 


403-405 


914-918 




919-960 


961-965 


969-970 




971-1028 


I 029- I 032 


II56-II57 




1158-1199 


I 200-1 206 


Phoinissai. 








469-472 


473-493 




494-496 


499-502 




503-520 


521-525 


528-530 




531-583 


584-585 



Rhetorical Index to the Speeches of Euripides. 

'AvoSCirXtto-is; Alk. 677, Andr. 319, 650, 651, (656), 678, Hek. 328, Hel. 916, 

952, Herak. (225), 229, Hiket. 857, 1 108, 1109, Iph. Aul. 11 74, 1175, 1252, 

Kykl. 322, Phoin. 536, 537, 552. 
'Avcu^opa; Her. Main. 143, 144, 148-150, 170, 171, 1301, 1 316, 131 7, Med. 467, 

Phoin. 521, 585. 
'AvrCOco-is; Alk. 685, 692, Hiket. 902, 908, Med. 469-472 {et passim). 
ElKora; Bak. 288 fg., Elek. 947, 1036, Hek. 271 fg., 282, 1207, Her. Main. 

1314 fg., Ion 594-611, Hipp. 1008, Orest. 532. 
ElpwvcCa; Alk. 699 fg., Med. 472, 504, 510, Troad. 353 fg., 365 fg., 386 fg. 
'EXdrrcMTis; Andr. 186, Hek. 1237, Med. 532, Orest. 544, Troad. 384. 
'EXcTXOs; Alk. 640, 679 fg., 696, Elek. 1069 fg., Hek. 1199 fg., Herak. 184 fg.. 

Her. Main. 162, 190 fg., Hipp. 944, Iph. Aul. 335, Med. 566. 
'£p«rr|<ris; Alk. 689, 691, 698, 702, Andr. 193, 195, 198, 200, 202 {et passim). 
Maprvpta; Herak. 219, Her. Main. 176, Hipp. 944, 960, 972, 977, 1022, Iph. 

Aul. 1 158, Med. 517, 532, Phoin. 491, Troad. 955. 
rXopaScC-yiMiTo; Andr. 215 fg., 333 fjg., 645 fg., 663 fg., 668 fg., Elek. 1041 fg., 

Herak. 144 fg., 207 fg.. Her. Main. 131 6, Med. 508, Orest. 507 fg. 
nCo^cMTts; Hek. 299, Hiket. 476, Hipp. 1025 fg., Troad. 916 fg. 
npoKaraXi|4ris; Hiket. 184 fg., 314 fg., Ion 629, Troad. 916 fg., 938 fg., 951 fg. 
TcK|iYfpia; Alk. 634, 653 fg., Andr. 677, Elek. 1041, 1086, Hek. 1206, Hel. 920 fg., 

Herakl. 142, Iph. Aul. 1185 fg., Troad. 961, 962, 970. 
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